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LIFE—ITS CHANGES AND ITS LESSONS. 


“ And the king said, is there not yet any of the house of Saul, that I may show the 
kindness of God unto him? And Ziba said unto the king, Jonathan hath yet a son, 
which is lame on his feet.”—2 Sam. ix. 3. 


Tue lessons of life are sometimes fearful, but always instructive 
to him who believes in the all pervading providence of God. Of 
these lessons, the cl:apter containing the text is very suggestive. 

1. We have here « vivid illustration of the mutability of worldly 
greatness. 

About thirty-four years before the event here recorded, Saul 
received his appointment, as the first king of Israel, under cir- 
cumstances prophetic of a splendid and prosperous reign; the 
events which led to his election—his majestic personal appear- 
ance—his sacred anointing—his receiving another spirit from 
God, were circumstances full of promise for the future. He had 
a rich kingdom—a powerful army—a numerous family—and, the 
manifest favor of Heaven. Who, in reading this earlier portion 
of his life, and seeing it open with so much light and hope, would 
dream, that such a rising sun would soon go down amidst clouds 
and storms, and his name, in after times, be used only “to point 
a moral”—only to warn men against the indulgence of pride and 
presumption. 
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Yet, at the close of thirty-four years from this time, where is 
Saul, what is the condition of his family? He has forsaken 
the Lord, who had so signally befriended him in his early man- 
hood ; and now, tortured and maddened by an evil spirit, he has 
become a curse to his people, and a bitter foe to all who cross his 
selfish path; his heart is corroded with envy ; his conscience is 
so burdened with guilt, and his mind is so oppressed with the 

athering evils of a wasted life, that it seems to him better to 
ie than to live; and so he cuts the thread of his own life, and 
goes unbidden and unprepared to the bar of God. 

Where is his family, about which so lately were gathered all 
the luxuries and the pride of life? They were scattered at first 
here and there, till at length only one individual of the royal race 
of Saul is found, and he is a pauper and a cripple ! 

“ Be not high minded,” is the lesson which this fact reads to 
us; “Be not high minded, but fear.” Worldly greatness is mu- 
table, and destined to a speedy downfall, when it arrays itself 
against the government of God. The prosperity, which refuses 
to bow to the supremacy of Heaven; the elevation, which fills 
the heart with pride and the love of self-indulgence, soon make 
men top heavy, and unable to stand; and then cometh to pass 
the saying, that is written, “ Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.” Let the short race of Saul, in the 
high places of power, and its sad catastrophe teach us, that hu- 
man greatness, when it comes into conflict with the plans of in- 
finite wisdom, has no power to save itself from tumbling headlong 
into infamy. 

But, while these sad changes are going on in respect to Saul, 
we have another individual presented in this chapter, whose 
history illustrates— 

2. The efficiency of the favor and blessing of God in the way 
of well doing. 

This individual was David, living at~first in Bethlehem, the 
youngest of seven sons, and, for that reason, perhaps, chosen to 
keep his father’s sheep; and, though his occupation was humble, 
affording but few, if any facilities as one would think for rising 
in the world, yet he seemed determined to do with his might 
what his hands found to do. There was hope in his eye, and 
good courage in his heart, because he had somehow learned, with 
the affectionate trust of a child, to lean on the paternal care of 
God; for, it was about this time that he wrote the Psalm, sug- 

ested doubtless by his occupation, and beginning with, “The 
rd is my shepherd, I shall not want; he maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures—he leadeth me beside the still waters— 
he restoreth my soul.” It was thus that he started in life, “‘seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God, and his righteousness,” and then 
making it his commanding object to take lessons in the line of 
self improvement, and to reach the highest excellence in the lit- 
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tle sphere he was called to fill. Little did he think, while prac- 
tising with the sling and the stone, and waking to ecstasy the 
living lyre, and settling his mind in the great principles of truth 
and righteousness, what an influence these exercises would have 
on the success of his after life. The touching notes of his har 
often arrested the attention of multitudes, wae passing the field, 
where he was watching his father’s flock—notes which told that 
his heart was in the right place; and, when at length it was 
known, that a skillful player on that instrument was needed to 
drive away the spirit of melancholy that was now troubling the 
mind of the king, all eyes were at once turned to “ the sweet 
singer of Israel ;” and so he came to court, where not more for 
his skill on the harp, than for the nobleness of his character, he 
won for himself universal favor, insomuch that Saul made him his 
armor bearer. And, when afterward he heard the impious chal- 
lenge of Goliath, and saw the strong men of Israel tremble at the 
very sight of the giant, he thought of the lion and the bear, that he 
had brought down, perhaps by a stone thrown from his sling, and 
felt, that He who had thus delivered him from the paw of the 
lion and the bear, would save him likewise, by the same means, 
from the power of the uncircumcised Philistine. You all know 
the result. Thus he went onward and upward, sustained by 
Divine favor, receiving constant help from above, because, in a 
right way, he sought to help himself, till at length he reached the 
high places of power as the anointed king of Israel. Such an 
upward tendency in his life, we are sure, would not have ap- 
peared, if he had not placed himself early in the line of self- 
improvement and the fear of the Lord. He could not thus have 
risen from the sheep-fold to a throne, if God had not been with 
him. His “ favor is life, and his loving kindness is better than life.” 
Now as the law of prosperity in this world is the same in 
every age, we gather from this my of David’s history a cogent 
reason, why all young men should go and do likewise. The 
starting point of success is being faithful in that which is least. 
A young man, connected with an obscure family, and living in 
some unfrequented part of the town, may think it of little con- 
sequence what he does, or what feelings he cherishes. Supposing 
it to be impossible for him to rise above his present condition, he 
may let his mind run to waste, and permit the passion of env 
to nestle in his heart. But, let him think of David giving his 
mind to the work of self-improvement in the sheep pasture of 
Bethlehem, and remember, that more eyes are upon him than 
he is aware of. Let him from respect to the account be must 
render to God for the improvement of the one talent, with which 
he is entrusted, make the most of his time and opportunities ; let 
him, like David, be faithful in that which is least, and he cannot 
long be hid. If he is that wise son that maketh a glad father ; 
if he aims at the highest excellence in whatever department of 
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labor he may be employed; if he seeks to store his mind with 
useful knowledge, and to show himself a man in all the relations 
of this and the coming life, the fact will soon begin to be whis- 
pered about, first here and then there, till, in due time, these 
whispers will break on his ear in the clear and impressive call of 
the whole community, backed by the voice of Providence, say- 
ing, “Friend, go up higher; cultivate this larger field; for to 
him that hath, and uses well what he hath, shall more be given.” 

If however, he hopes to feel the efficiency of the favor and 
blessing of God, he must, to the acquisitions just named, add 
these other two, (to wit,) long patience and a well balanced mind. 
Some men, after doing well for a season, become fretful and im- 
patient, and so destroy what little capital they had acquired for 
the cultivation of a larger field. Others, when by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, they began to reap the appropriate re- 
ward, became intoxicated by success for the want of a well 
regulated mind, and thus soon fell to rise no more. What every 
young man should specially seek for, who is desirous to make his 
mark in the world, is to have his mind well settled in the truth 
and love of God, and in the conviction of his personal accounta- 
bility. Thus armed and equipped, we do not doubt that his bark 
will, in due time, if he faint not, feel the prosperous breath of 
Heaven, as it passes over the great ocean of life, bearing him not 
indeed to a throne, but to the nobler positidh of usefulness, ac- 
cording to the measure of his ability. We are confident, that 
here lay the secret of David’s prosperity, and that this secret of 
the Lord is with all them that fear him. 

Let our young men, therefore, be of good courage, and trust 
in the Lord, and do good, and he will surely bring it to pass. 

3. We have also, in this chapter, an instance of a truly mag- 
nanimous spirit, exhibited by David towards the house of Saul, 
his bitterest enemy. 

An example which we shall do well to gaze at till it finds its 
counterpart in our own conduct. 

All along before this, he had returned only good for evil, re- 
fusing on one occasion to take the life of Saul, when it was in 
his power, and when multitudes would have applauded him for 
the deed. But his magnanimity in the case before us rose far 
above any former precedent. For when firmly seated on the 
throne, and his enemies on every side subdued, he bethought 
himself of the house of Saul. We do not wonder that he should 
kar been ignorant of their precise condition on account of the 

ull occupation of his thoughts and time in other directions. 
For more than seven years he had been constantly and bitterly 
opposed by Ishbosheth, and his engagements afterwards were 
numerous. But now during his first freedom from these press- 
ing cares, we hear him asking, “Is there yet any that is left of 
he house of Saul?’ Why does he ask ? 1s it that he may put 
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them out of the way? That they may not disturb the succession 
of his own family to the throne? O no; but it is that he may 
“show the kindness of God to them.” Now it is refreshing to 
see such a spirit; it is an example of magnanimity, which it will 
do us good to look at and ponder, till ‘“ we are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Any one, even a man of the smallest capacity, can be mean, 
cruel, unmerciful, and revengeful; for this is natural ; but it re- 
quires a large heart, triumphing over all selfish considerations, 
not only to forgive a powerless enemy, but to bring him in his 
necessities into our own houses, and to permit him to sit, as we 
would a friend, at our own table. 

It has been well said, that to do good to those who love us, is 
natural—to do evil to those who do us good, is devilish; bunt to 
do good to those who do us evil, is godlike. It is imitating Him, 
who “causeth the sun to shine on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth the rain on the just and the unjust.” 

Now however hard we may find it to make this magnanimity 
our own, yet we all admire it. We acknowledge that a disposi- 
tion to forgive injuries is more noble, and indicates a nobler char- 
acter than to give full effect to the spirit of resentment. We 
love to look on the face of that fellow man, which, by its open 
and bland expression, reveals a purpose to live in charity with 
all the world, and to make all around him feel comfortable, and 
unapprehensive of any meditated evil on his part against them. 

We love David, therefore, the more for his forgetfulness of the 
wrongs he had received from Saul; and for his noble purpose to 
show only the kindness of God instead of the retaliation, which 
is so natural to our fallen humanity. Let the same mind be in 
us, and we shall not only rise higher in the scale of moral worth 
ourselves, but shall add our weight to the lever, which is destined 
to pry up this fallen world into the sunlight and amidst the 
ennobling influences of christianity. 

4. We have also in this chapter an example of genuine and 
disinterested friendship. 

We mean by friendship the attachment of kindred hearts and 
minds ; an attachment steady and abiding through all the 
changes that occur in our mortal life. Such a friendship never 
existed in greater purity and ardor than between David and 
Jonathan. “Who can read the ode, which the former composed 
upon the death of the latter, without being affected by the 
strength and tenderness of his feelings. ‘‘ How are the mighty 
fallen in the midst of the battle. Oh! Jonathan! thou wast 
slain in thy high places. I am distressed for thee, my brother 
Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou been unto me; thy love to 
ine was wonderful, passing the love of women.” 

Now that such a gush of emotion should have followed the 
hearing of his friend’s death, while his heart was tender, and the 
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event was so recent, does not surprise us, although the emotion 
was extraordinary, both for the depth and pathos of its expres- 
sion. But it does excite our wonder, and shows the depths of 
David’s friendship, that after a considerable time had elapsed, 
during which he had become firmly seated on the throne of 
Israel, and of course greatly absorbed in his own concerns and 
those of his kingdom, he should have been thinking of the house 
of Saul, not with a view to work its extermination for his own 
greater safety, but that he might show the kindness of God to 
any surviving member of it. Here is proof of a friendship, 
far from common, that neither the lapse of time, nor great per- 
sonal paneer had been able to cool. 

It often happens, from a variety of causes, that the friends of 
our youth are forgotten ; that the attachments then formed which 
promised to be permanent, have now nevertheless come to be re- 
garded as a pleasant dream, rather than as a reality, disposing 
us to make present inquiries and sacrifices for its continuance. 
New scenes have opened before us, and new connexions have 
been formed, bringing with them new and pressing cares, and 
taking the place in our thoughts and regards, which had been 
occupied by the friends of our younger days. Those friends too 
have changed. Other objects have appealed successfully to their 
hearts, engrossing their time and thoughts, and we seem to them 
like stars, which have changed their place in the horizon, or that 
have perhaps gone down forever ! 

Yet these early friendships, as we calmly and thoroughly recur 
to them in our thoughts, have power to move the soul in its 
lowest depths. We thus perhaps come to know that the man 
who is now an outcast from society on account of his profligacy 
and vice, was once our favorite playmate, jocund and generous, 
attracting us to him by many a noble trait of character, whose 
memory cannot now be recalled without touching the secret 
place of tears. 

By some ineans too, the name of a suffering woman is men- 
tioned, who has seen affliction as the wife perhaps of a spend- 
thrift or a drunkard ; and the name brings her before us, as she 
was in her girlhood, amiable, true, and confiding; the joy of her 
father, and her mother’s pride, and holding a high place in our 
regards. What a lesson does the reminiscence of such an one 
read to us now! Well would it be if the thought of her should 
excite in our minds the purpose to find her out, that we might 
show the kindness of God to her stricken heart and desolate 
household ! 

But it is not often that our remembrances of the past move us 
in this direction. ‘“ Every man for himself,” is the doctrine of 
selfishness—a doctrine that gains strength, as life goes on, unless 
we take care to cultivate tenderness of feeling. e become 80 
absorbed in our own concerns, as to find little room and less dis- 
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position to.give much attention to the claims of these early 
friendships. 

We honor David, therefore, the more for making himself an 
exception to the general course of human practice. In the height 
of his prosperity, he thought of Jonathan, his early and devoted 
friend ; and the recollection did more than merely draw out the 
exclamation, “ Alas! my brother!” It led him also to ask, “ Is 
there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
him kindness for Jonathan’s sake ?” 

‘ Perhaps most of you have read a beautiful illustration of this 
spirit, which went the rounds of the papers at the time of its occur- 
rence in one of our principal cities. The story is briefly this: A 
young married couple, at the time they commenced house-keep- 
ing, found themselves in want of six chairs, which they had neither 
money nor credit enough to obtain. - A widow in the neighbor- 
hood, and in easy circumstances, and given to acts of kindness 
to the poor, by some means learned what was wanted, and sup- 
plied the deficiency. Time went on, and changed their relative 
positions; the widow became poor, and the young married 
couple whom she had befriended became rich : and yet for some 
time, and from an unknown source, all her necessities were sup- 

lied. When at length the name of her benefactor became 

nown, and a general wonder expressed in view of such unusual 
liberality, he replied, that there was no cause for wonder, as he 
was only paying to the excellent widow the interest due on the 
six chairs ! 

Let every one go and do likewise, and much of the suffering 
of this suffering world would come to an end; and the chain of 
friendship would be kept bright and strong, binding neighbor- 
hoods and communities together in the bonds of brotherly love. 

5. In the facts alluded to in this chapter, we see a remarkable 
interposition of Providence in behalf of the fatherless and 
afflicted. 

Jonathan, it will be remembered, was slain before he reached 
the prime of his life. He left ason by the name of Mephibo- 
sheth, unable to take care of himself; for he was lame on both 
his feet. It was doubtless true, also, that, in the downfall of 
Saul’s house, his property went down with him. But where, 
amidst all this confusion, do we find Mephibosheth, fatherless 
and lame, and probably without such an order of intellect as to 
command general respect? He was first taken up by Machir, 
who afterwards became a very useful friend to David—a man, 
little known on earth but (if Ihave read his character aright), 
honored in heaven; he took the poor boy, and showed him the 
kindness of a father. But as if this were not enough to illus- 
trate the interest which God feels in behalf of the fatherless and 
afflicted, he also touched the heart of David, and thus this child 
of misfortune was introduced into the palace, and invited to eat 
meat during the rest of his life at the king’s table. 
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But all this is just what we should expect in sight of such pas- 
sages as the following in the word of God: “ Ye shall not afflict 
any widow, or fatherless child. If thou afflict them in any wise, 
and they cry at all unto me,I will surely hear their cry.”— 
Fa. xxii. 22. 

God also styles himself the keeper and the father of the father- 
less. Hence he says, “ Leave thy fatherless children with me; ] 
will save them alive.” To oppress the fatherless, he regards as 
a serious crime; and to visit them in their affliction is set down 
as one of the proofs of pure and undefiled religion in the heart. 

Now in the light of these statements we see why it is that 
orphan children are so much better provided for than appear- 
ances at first led us to anticipate. Several times in the course ot 
my ministry, have I been called to attend the funeral of the only 


remaining parent of several children, left entirely destitute of 


the means of support, and have wondered in common with others, 
who saw their destitution, how they would be able to make 
headway in the world. And yet in every instance the needed 
friends were raised up for their support, and the orphan’s tears 
were soon dried by the sweet voices of efficient sympathy. Yes, 
“*a father of the fatherless, and a judge of widows, is God in his 
holy habitation.”—Ps. Ixviii. 5. 

6. We notice also the advantage attending a pious ancestry. 

There was nothing, so far as appears, either in the mind or 
heart of Mephibosheth to justify the attention and kindness 
which he received; but in Jonathan, his father, there was: and 
for the father’s sake, a worthless, graceless son is often kindly 
remembered, when otherwise he would be left to perish in his 
own corruptions. There is a principle, underlying this subject, 
to which it becomes us to give earnest heed, and which is thus set 
down in the divine testimony. ‘The mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear him, and his right- 
eousness upon children’s children to such as keep his covenant.” 
And this Sendhen appears to have done with heartiness and 
zeal—and hence the mercy of the Lord made a large provision 
for the wants of Mephibosheth. We are assured also that “a 
good inan leaveth an inheritance to children’s children,” consist- 
ing not in the treasures of the earth, nor a name, associated with 
mere worldly greatness; for Saul had both these; but they 
passed away, leaving his children none the better for them ; but 
it consists in an interest in the covenanted favor of God. If we 
believe in the reality of that everlasting covenant which is well 
ordered in all things, and sure, into which God enters with be- 
lievers, promising to be a God to them, and to their seed after 
them, we shall not doubt that it is in this channel that his mercy 
flows in its richest forms. This channel of grace and glory was 
opened in the time of Abraham, who was constituted the father 
of all them that believe, and the fountain of influences, which 
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are yet to refresh all the habitations of men. “In thee and in 
thy seed,” so the promise runs, “shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed.” 

Yet, in many minds, there is a lurking scepticism in relation 
to this whole matter, because many a good man’s son has failed 
to receive the renewing grace of God. Esau, it is thought, was no 
better for having been a child of the covenant. Eli’s sons made 
themselves none the less vile for having had a godly father. 
Nor did all David’s children, “ the man after God’s own heart,” 
inherit his spirit and his destiny. And many ask, therefore, 
what advantage, in respect to gaining the favor of God, hath the 
Jew over the Greek? What superior blessing is in store for the 
child of a pious father, that may not also reach the descendant 
of the vilest man ? 

Now I do not wonder at these and similar questions, and yet 
my confidence in the fact, th&t blessings descend to children’s 
children on account of the ancestor’s piety and prayers, remains 
unshaken. I[ can account for many failures in this regard, with 
which I am acquainted, without at all impeaching the faithful- 
ness of God to his covenant. “Eli’s sons made themselves vile 
because he restrained them not. The parent may be pious, and 
yet fail to train his child in the way he should go. The blessin 
‘ of the covenant are promised only to such as faithfully regard its 

provisions. Doing this, they always find it the channel through 

which divine goodness flows in all its fullness to the souls of chil- 
dren’s children. , All this I see clearly, and my impressions of 
its truth are deepening from year to-year. I am sure that Me- 
oye would not have been cared for as he was, if his father 
iad been a son of Belial. I am confident that, as time goes on, 
and the divine plans approach their consummation, all will have 
deeper convictions on this subject than are now commonly enter- 
tained, because then God’s ancient covenant people will stand 
before the world in a new and attractive light. It will be seen, 
that in the ages gone by, they were not forgotten ; that they were 
still beloved, for their great father’s sake. 

And we observe even now, that those who study this subject 
most deeply, and most devoutly watch the developments of God’s 
providence in relation to the seed of the righteous, are gaining 
convictions of the value of this relationship of the most impres- 
sive character. Yes, the good man does indeed leave an inherit- 
ance to his children’s children. When he is dead, his influence 
lives—his prayers are a legacy. of more value than all the gems 
of every earthly mine—than all the pearls in every ocean cave. 

And hence our conclusion should be, that the best thing we 
can do for our dear children is, first of all, cordially to join our- 
selves to the Lord in a new and everlasting covenant, and then, 
with an earnest faith in the Mediator, to have the seal of this 
covenant applied to them. Let this be done with a right spirit, 


_ 
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and with a life influenced by its responsibilities, then we may 
_ that “our sons will be as plants grown up in their youth, 
and that our daughters will be as corner stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” 

I have now completed the trains of thought most obviously 
suggested by the reading of this chapter. These thoughts, 
though apparently diverse in their bearings from each other, are 
yet in their combination in real life essential to completeness of 
character. We are never safe; nor can we reach and hold the 
highest earthly prosperity, till we rejoice most of all in the per- 
fect and all-pervading government of God. This, Saul failing to 
do, soon lost his balance of mind, and fell to rise no more; but 
in the divine government, David, from his early youth to old 
age, ever took a supremely complacent interest; and under its 
influence, he not only went safely up to a throne, but formed a 
character of singular excellence ; magnanimous in forgiving in- 
juries ; steadfast and self-sacrificin® in his friendships; patriotic 
as a citizen, and a man after God’s own heart. 

Under the nurture of the same principles, may it be our purpose, 
my hearers, to live, and form our characters for the final judgment. 
Then shall we be considerate, humble, prayerful, and safe. Our 
pathway through life will be made luminous and attractive by 
many a deed of self-denial, adding to the amount of human bliss, 
and illustrating the excellence of the gospel of the grace of God : 
and our setting sun will shine out brightly at the last, prophetic 
of the glorious day that is to follow—the day of complete eman- 
cipation from the law of sin and death, and of endless life, and 
health, and beauty to the soul. 


SERMON DCLXXXIV. 


BY KEV. T. §. CLARKE, 


FRANKLIN, N. Y, 





FRETTING: ITS NATURE, ITS CAUSES, ITS EVILS, AND ITS CURE. 


“Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.” —Ps. xxxvii. 8. 


Tue idea is, that we shall certainly do evil if we fret ;—evil to 
ourselves, as thus an originally bad temper is made worse—and 
evil to others, as the certain effect is to produce in them uneasi- 
ness and distrust. Fretting puts a man upon a very unquiet 
sea; or rather it is the wind, which disturbs the great ocean of 
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life, rendering its navigation difficult, and, by the hurry and con- 
fasion it creates, making the condition of our fellow-passengers 
exceedingly uncomfortable. 

I think no apology is due for treating of a topic so unusual ; 
for it relates to an evil of which but few, if any, are entirely free 
—which, in its ordinary exhibitions, greatly disturbs the happ 
intercourse of society, and is no doubt offensive to God. I thin 
therefore you will all agree with me in saying, that it is a fit sub- 
ject for the pulpit; and that if it be set forth in its true light 
and with a proper spirit, it can hardly fail to awaken such con- 
sideration in the premises as will lead us to greater self-improve- 
ment, 

Besides, we are to remember, that religion has the promise of 
the life that now is; that it coucerns itself with the various tem- 

ers of the mind, and all the exhibitions of conduct in every re- 
ation of life, and all for the purpose of exterminating what is 
wrong in the heart, and of fostering whatsoever things are just, 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report in the whole catalogue 
of the virtues. 

Satisfied then that we are not travelling out of the record in 
the train of thought we propose to pursue, let us proceed to con- 
sider, as well as we can, THE NATURE, THE CAUSES, THE EVILS, and . 
THE CURE Of Frettiny. 

I, The Nature. 

Fretting is a word which seems to poy a good deal of its 
sense by its sound. The very word grates harshly on the ear, 
giving the impression of a painful jar somewhere—of a rubbing 
and friction, which wear out and destroy the parts which come 
in contact, instead of polishing and fitting them to do better ser- 
vice. 

But whether the sound of the word gives us any portion of its 
sense or not, it is certain that we all have gained a distinct con- 
ception of its meaning from that clearest of all interpreters—our 
own experience. We all probably know what it is to fret better 
than any one can tell us, and better than the best definition of it 
which we ourselves can frame. That perturbation of mind, 
caused by the conflict of anger, or jealousy, or envy, or ambition, 
with the calm voice of reason and conscience, and the general 
good, we have all doubtless not unfrequently felt. Out of this 
state of mind grows that crabbed and bitter fruit which bears the 
appropriate name of fretfulness. It is that ill-humor of the 
mind which, when it becomes a habit, constitutes the peevish 
man—one who is out of sorts with everything and everybody, to 
whose jaundiced eye the world appears to be hung all round 
with sackcloth, and to be in every part sadly and irretrievably 
out of joint. 

The human mind, like a musical instrument, is exceedingly apt, 
in this disordered world, to get out of tune: then, however deli- 
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cately it be touched, instead of discoursing sweet music, it gives 
out only discordant notes—painful to the ear, and prophetic of 
something yet worse to come. In this state of me the man is 
out of harmony with God, and with the noble design of his crea- 
tion. And he feels that dying in such a frame, he can anticipate, 
as the portion of his soul, only the blackness of darkness forever. 
The workings of this temper are the scream of an evil spirit, 
calling to its aid other spirits worse than itself to enter into the 
man’s heart and dwell there, making his last state worse than the 
first. 

But I am losing sight of the nature of fretfulness in the contem- 

lation of its consequences. It is then enough to say of it, that 
it is a state of feeling marked either by the hurry and restless- 
ness of discontent with the allotments of Poosthinnn or by the sul- 
lenness of disappointed ambition, or the meanness of excited envy. 
se we are anticipating the next topic of which we are to 
speak, i. e., 
PTL Tue causes of fretfulness. 

From the command, “ Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil,” 
we gather that the efficient cause of fretting is in ourselves; and 
that if any one is possessed with this devil, he lets the evil spirit in, 
and gives him his bed and board. True, there are numerous 
causes from without, which, acting upon, or rather deranging the 
machinery of the inner man, work out, as the result, a peevish, 
ill-natured spirit: the state of the weather, the splenetic remark 
of a neighbor, the thwarting or embarrassment of some favorite 
plan acting in connection with a disordered stomach and a sensi- 
tive nervous system, often throw a man off from his balance, 
and beget the language and spirit of censoriousness. 

Such causes, in so far as they are physical, men are apt to re- 

rd as uncontrollable, leaving them without sin, even though 
they should fret intolerably. But if a man cannot control his 
nerves, he is nevertheless bound to keep them from giving fresh 
activity to the plague of his heart. If he cannot avoid shivering 
when exposed to the cold sleet of November, or to the more un- 
bearable sleet of a frosty friend, he has no right therefore to feel 
that he does well to be angry. If the gourd which had shielded 
him from the sun’s heat during the day should perish, he is not 
permitted to fret, if the next morning he finds himself exposed 
to the full action of the sun. He may not in any circumstance, 
however trying, follow the suggestions of Job’s wife, and curse 
God and yield to despondency. 

But when a man frets because things do not go to his mind, he 
is responsible for the consequences ; he sins because, whether 
the causes producing this result be physical or moral, they 
would not — his self-control if he were accustomed to keep 
himself, as he is bound to do, in the fear of God all the day 
long, and was pervaded with the meekness and gentleness of 
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Christ. If in any circumstance a man might fret with impu- 
nity—if ever causes leading to this result might be supposed to 
carry with them no sin if yielded to—these were the circum- 
stances and these the causes which brought out all their strength 
to induce Job to sin with his lips, to fret and rage to the utmost. 
And yet amidst them all, he sinned not, neither charged he God 
foolishly. In patience he possessed his soul, till this fearful storm 
had spent its fury, and his character stood vindicated in the 
sight of unreflecting men and malignant devils. 

ain, whether in the body or the mind, is no doubt a cause of 
fretfulness ; and so also the neglect of others—the uncharitable 
remark—the sly inuendo—a crossing the track of selfish desire 
—and the prosperity of the wicked, are all causes, exciting to 
impatience, to ill-humor, or peevishness ; but we do wrong in 
every instance of yielding to them; we sin if we let any influ- 
ences, from within or without, stir up in any degree the bitter- 
ness of a selfish heart, because all these influences are designed 
to discipline our feelings, and to strengthen our power of self- 
control. Wrong they may be who set these causes in motion, but 
this cannot justify us in doing wrong ourselves. 

I have here purposely joined the causes producing ill-humor 
with our responsibility for their subjection to reason and con- 
science, because so many, in the habit of giving way to an evil 
temper, are inclined to excuse themselves on the ground, that 
these peevish humors proceed from a constitutional temperament. 
But as I nowhere find the Scriptures endorsing this idea, but on 
the contrary condemning it, making it the duty of all to fill their 
souls with the even serenity of faith and hope in God, so I feel 
bound to say, that God will hold the fretful man responsible for 
all the evils he inflicts by his petulance on himself, on his family, 
and on the community. 

III. But what are these Hvils? This brings us to our third 
point of observation. 

These evils are two-fold——as they relate to the fretter himself, 
and as they affect his associates. 

A peevish habit affects injuriously the man who indulges it. 
It keeps a constant shadow on his heart, while it evokes many a 
tempest in the soul, which drowns the still small voice of the 
Spirit. Who can appreciate the quiet joys of home, or receive 
gladness into his heart from the reflected ii ht of his neighbor’s 
countenance, or'come into the sunlight of God’s favor, while ill- 
humor and fretfulness are nestling in his heart, brooding on, and 
destined soon to hatch from the nest-eggs worse imps of darkness 
than now torture his spirit ¢ 

Many a man, filled with deep sympathy for some one form of 
suffering humanity, has entered nobly on the work of its exter- 
mination. But lacking the virtue of long patience, and kind but 
‘untiring perseverance, he at length permitted the evil spirit, of 
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which we are speaking, to. enter and sour his mind; then he 
soon lost his balance, and came out in opposition to the great 
remedy which infinite goodness has provided for all the evils of 
sin. And now he is shorn of his strength to do good by the 
baleful spirit which governs his conduct. 

Few men, however, have ever tasted the evils of this spirit in 
all their fullness. Under the good government of God, much as 
men pervert the way of truth, streams of gladness will now and 
then, almost in spite of themselves, enter into the muddy, slimy 
waters of misanthropy. Yet if the fretful humor could thoroughly 

ermeate the soul, it would keep it in a state of perpetual gloom, 
orbidding the entrance of any and every refreshing ‘odioakes 
Let us thank God that the beneficent arrangements of his provi- 
dence are such that only a few of our race are able to shut them- 
selves up in the dungeons of their own discontent. 

Still it is to be regretted that any man will consent to wear a 
sour face even for an hour in this beautiful world, and amidst the 
countless mercies which are continued to us in spite of our apos- 
tasy from God. Sad he may, and ought to be, on account of his 
sins; let him weep alone; but then, after repentance has done 
its perfect work, and faith has applied to the soul the remedial 
agencies of the cross, he is authorized to be always joyful in the 
Lord, and joyful even in tribulation, knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and experience hope, 
and hope maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart. He does himself a serious wrong therefore 
if he permit the formation of a fretful habit. He spoils his own 
happiness, and destroys in great measure his power to do good. 

e does wrong also to his family. The bitter but hasty word 
uttered in the morning, may make his household sad and dis- 
heartened all the day long. Such a wife, too, as Job had, would 
add intensity to the weary hours of sickness which might be ap- 

ointed to her husband. ‘“ A continual dropping in a very rainy 
ay and a contentious woman are alike.” And the constant 
dropping will at length wear away even the granite rock. 

And then as a fretful man goes into society, he usually carries 
a dark cloud with him, as if to shut out every ray of sunlight. 
His disheartening remarks often kill the spirit of enterprise 
which had begun to show itself in others. His frosty word 
nips the opening bud, which, had there been sunshine instead, 
would in its maturity have yielded the richest fruit. In what- 
ever light then we contemplate the fretful man in his relations to 
others, we see him often sending out an influence as blighting 
to hope as the consumption to the vitality of the body. These 
statements are sufficient to satisfy us that the evils attending the 
manifestations of a fretful temper are manifold and great. 

IV. But it is time to notice, as we proposed, the Cure of this 
evil temper. 
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And here we say, 

(1.) That ‘to know thyself diseased is half thy cure.” 

Let any one be made fully aware what a poisonous matter this 
habit of fault-finding is ; how it cuts a man off from the sympa- 
thy of others; how it makes him “like the heath in the desert, 
that knoweth not when good cometh ;” and “ like the pelican in the 
wilderness,” solitary and moody, while the woods are ringing with 
notes of gladness from the wellialinn birds ; and how, if it does 
not shut the kingdom of God against him, makes him at least a 
miserable Christian, I say, let a man realize all this, and if there 
be a cure, he will not rest till he has found and applied it. The 
only reason why we permit diseases of any kind to carry on their 
work uncounteracted, is, that we know not their nature, nor 
the perils to which they expose us. “The whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.” Let the diseased know their 
condition in time, and there is hope that they will be saved, be- 
cause they will call for the requisite aid. 

But what isthe remedy? — 

(2.) It is, I answer, the balm in Gilead ; this sin is to be cured 
like every other, by application to the atonement of Christ, and 
the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit. 

Let the same mind be in you that was also in Christ Jesus, and 
you will fret no more; you will bless them that curse you, and 
live and die in charity with all men. 

Yet let no one think that this evil habit will give way by his 
merely thinking of the cross of Christ. There is to .be super- 
added many a personal effort to subdue this perverse temper, and 
to fill it with the gentleness of Christ. He must put his own 
shoulder to the wheel, and wrestle hard with every temptation to 
speak harshly or unadvisedly with his lips, while he lifts up his 
prayer to the hills, whence cometh his help. Doing this with 
earnestness and perseverance, he will sooner or later find the bal- 
ance-wheel of his soul in working order, and the energies of his: 
being moving in harmony with the general good. 

I arrest the subject here for the sake of a few remarks which 
clearly belong to it. 

1. We have then before us a very feasible, as well as a greatly 
desirable plan for personal and relative improvement. — 

We talk much about the matter of reforms; nor should any 
one be ashamed of belonging to the school of progress. But we 
may, from various causes, fail to take the evils around us by the 
horns. The first step obviously is to reform ourselves. In order 
to see clearly the mote in thy brother’s eye, you must first cast 
out the beam that is in thine own eye; then will you not only see 
clearly, but you will also bring to the work a steady hand and an 
attractive manner. The plan here suggested for self-improve- 
ment is feasible. Plans for the benefit of others you may find 
it hard to execute, because those others may not wish to be bene- 
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fitted in the way you desire. But if you concur in the matter of 
self-improvement, you will have things all in your own way. 
There will be none to oppose not only, but all will rejoice to see 
you better natured, exhibiting the lamb rather than the tiger. 

And then not only is this the feasible, but it is essential to success 
in the matter of wider reforms. It is to little purpose that the hab- 
itual drunkard declaims against the sin of drunkenness in others. 

t every man in the church put his own spirit right, subjecting 
it to the law of Christ, and a light will speedily go forth from 
his example, which will make the world ashamed of its darkness. 
Indeed this is the plan of the great Reformer himself. “ Let 
your light,” said he, “so shine that men may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father, which is in heaven.” 

Let the man, who is generally known to be impatient of con- 
tradiction and fretful ae reverses, become meek and gentle un- 
der provocation, and he will soon be looked up to as one that has 
gained a great victory. ‘ He that ruleth his own spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city.” But can a man be known as having 
made this conquest without soon becoming a man of strength in 
the community? It will do for him to speak on the subject of 
reforms, and all ears will be opened to his argument, because he 
has reformed himself. We have here then a feasible and a very 
desirable plan for personal and relative improvement. 

I observe, ° 

2. We cannot in any way so forcibly illustrate the reality and 
power of Christianity as by the exhibition of its fruits in our 
improved tempers. 

et this demonstration is to be made out before men will believe 
in the reformatory power ot the gospel. They may admit the 
beauty and grandeur of the theory, but until it is realized in 
practice, it will fail to touch the sensibilities of conscience, or to 
encourage effort to break the bond of iniquity. Christianity 
therefore will not be the power of God unto salvation in this in- 
fidel world, till the radically improved tempers of its professed 
friends fully appear in the ordinary intercourse of a * By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,” said the great 
Master, “if ye have love one to another.” A demonstration 
which of course cannot be made by those who are under the do- 
minion of a fretful temper. 

3. We see why so many in the church are mere cyphers in the 
work of favorably affecting other minds. 

They may speak eloquently, and pray with apparent fervor, 
and be really persons of great mental power, and yet this consti- 


tutional devil may be so strong in them that their eloquent plead- 
ings shall be neutralized by the just retort, “ Physician, heal 
thyself.” They are so often peevish and fretful as to have gained 
this unenviable and injurious distinction in the general judg- 
ment. The young are afraid to come to them for guidance, lest 
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they be repelled by the knitted brow and the spiteful tongue. 
Their counsel is seldom sought by their superiors or equals, be- 
cause they are known to be so much under the spirit of gloomy 
forebodings, as to be unfit to give reliable advice. And their reli- 
gion too partakes so much of melancholic, as often to render the 
whole gospel repulsive to unreflecting minds. And so it comes to 
pass, that, though strong in the matter of native endowments, they 
are nevertheless weakness itself in respect to the exertion of a 
healthy reformatory influence, by reason of this sin that still 
dwelleth unbroken within them. 

Let us hope and pray that God will bless this imperfect exhi- 
bition of the nature, causes, evils, and cure of fretfulness ; that 
we shall all ponder the matter, and let it lie in our minds as what 
is deserving immediate and earnest attention; and that hence- 
forth we will show ourselves “ blameless and harmless, the sons 
of God without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, among whom we shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life.” 


SERMON DCLXXXV. 


BY REV. T. 8, CLARKE, 


FRANKLIN, N. Y. 





STUDY TO BE QUIET, &c. 


“ And that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business.”—-1 Tugss. iv. 11. 


Tuis text may strike some as impertinent. Designed origin- 
ally to correct the idleness and consequent intermeddling of the 
Thessalonians, it may seem at first view to have no pertinency to 
a remarkably busy and industrious people. But perhaps, as we 
examine more narrowly the spirit of the text, it will be found to 
bear on other evils besides idleness. Whatever puts us out of 
our proper place, makes us more or less unquiet, and therefore 
to that extent disturbers of the public peace. We are turning 
the thoughts of others from their appropriate work. And there- 
fore we need to study to be quiet,and to do our own business, so 
that others without interruption can do theirs. 

To be quiet, in the sense of the text, does not mean that we 
are to be inactive and to do nothing. That is an impossibility ; 
for though the mind and body should be idle, they will, they 
must, be doing something. Thoughts of some kind will be in 
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the mind, for a thoughtless mind is as great an absurdity as hot 
ice. And asa man thinketh in his heart, so is he. What the 
text requires is, that our activity shall not interrupt the proper 
activity of others. We never speak of quiet ice, nor do we de- 
scribe a pool of water standing still in its own slime. That 
which is lifeless, and especially that which is useless, is unworthy 
to be called quiet. But when a stream of water is running in 
its proper channel, and lining its banks with verdure and beauty, 
we naturally ask others to see “ How quietly it is performing its 
oftice.” Yet even from that stream we withdraw this epithet 
when it breaks over its banks, carrying desolation in its course. 
We can no longer call it a quiet stream. It is out of its proper 
place, and mischief is the result. So that quietness is consistent 
with motion, but inconsistent with commotion. Order is hea- 
ven’s first law. So long therefore as order is maintained in the 
line of personal and relative duty, men are quiet in the sight 
of God, though manifesting a burning activity. Indeed, in these 
lines of thought and effort we are required to“do with our 
might what our hands find to do.” It is only when activity, like 
a swollen stream, overleaps its proper cliannel, that the words of 
the text apply to us. Then it is high time that we study to be 
quiet. 

, Yet even in the line of duty we may make so much haste as to 
leave many things imperfectly done. Too impatient to reap the 
fruits of our toil, we may sow the seed before the ground is pro- 
perly prepared, and so reap but aslim harvest. The student who 
is too eager to reach his professional life, may come to it only to 
find disappointinent, because he lacks the mental furniture, with 
which alone it can be magnified. So that in the path of dut 
even we need to be quiet, in order to do all things well. We 
must not, like Ahimaaz, run, till we know what we are to run 
for. 

Quietness then denotes a disposition to keep within the limits 
of our duty, though within those limits we are to work with all 
our might—diligent in business and fervent in spirit. The tongue 
which utters a word in season, and with an eloquence propor- 
tionate to the interests at stake, is quiet as the stream that keeps 
within its banks. It was made to give the most effective utter- 
ance to useful thoughts—to define and to defend the great prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness, as well as for all the purposes 
ot domestic life. Thus employed, however earnestly, the tongue 
is quiet. 

ut when it is used for the purposes of deceit and profaneness 
—when by tattling and evil speaking it causes heartburnings and 
alienations—the call of Heaven to us is to stop and study to be 
quiet. That little member has become unruly—it is setting on 
fire the course of nature and 7¢ is set on fire of hell. 

So in going from house to house with a view to comfort the 
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afflicted, or to strengthen the bonds of good neighborhood, or to 
turn attention to the claims of eternity on our etait we are 
not invading the quietness which the text enjoins. For the Sa- 
viour himself went about doing good, and that too in a way so 
quiet that he did not strive, nor cry, nor lift up his voice in the 
streets to the injury of others in their proper avocations. But 
when we go abroad, either to tell or to hear some new thing in 
the spirit of the ancient Athenians, or to meddle with that which 
is none of our business, and which can better be done without 
than with our interference, it is the mark of an unquiet mind, 
needing for its health the application of the text, “ And that ye 
study to be quiet.” That is to say, quietness cannot reign in our 
thoughts and activities, unless we study for it. It is the fruit of 
design, and a wisely arranged plan of life in the light of truth 
and the general good. As to speak before we think is the sign 
of a distempered imind, leading to a mischievous activity, 80 to 
think before we speak—to think as one that must give account of 
his uttered thoughts, is the mark of inward quietness. In such 
quietness and confidence is our strength. This state of mind, 
however, is never a hap-hazard affair. It cannot exist while a 
turbulent selfishness reigns in the soul. We must plan for it; 
study for it; pray for it; and esteem its possession better than 
sold, A controlling sense of personal responsibility for this pur- 
pose must be felt, so that the way to gain self-control shall be 
sought after and studied for in the light of God’s testimonies, 
with more eagerness and steadiness than the sick long for the 
morning. 

Now there are many Christians who act from impulse and 
whim ; and no thanks to them if sometimes their course result 
in good ; for the good was not the fruit of an intelligent plan ; if 
in evil, as is most frequent, they must bear the blame, as they 
had no right to act inconsiderately. Prompted by this spirit, 
measures are adopted without considering their fitness to com- 
pass the end proposed. Strong meat is given when milk would 
be better; because a certain measure succeeded well once, they 
ure sure it will again, however difficult may be the circum- 
stances or the preparations. Thus, like Jehu, they drive furiously 
on, putting their own and the interests of others in peril. 

“ And that ye study to be quiet, and to do your own business.” 

There is a way of doing our own business, which, instead of 
hindering, will promote the business of others ; for this attention 
to our own affairs is not to be understood as in conflict with this 
‘other inspired direction: ‘ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others.” Tow much, 
and in what respects, we may look on the things of others, and 
still be doing our own business, we cannot mistake, if we walk 
in the light of the golden rule, which requires us to do to others 
as we desire to have them do tous. If I would not have my neigh- 
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bor sell mn drink to my child, because he has a taste for it, so 
neither may I sell to his child, having a similar appetite. If I 
am pained when my faults and failings are spoken of censori- 
ously, so never may I interfere with my neighbor’s in the same 
spirit. If 1 would not be a slave myself,so I must in no way 
help to keep another in slavery. Am I not then doing my own 
business when I give aid to the poor fugitive from the house of 
bondage; or by force of law break up the traffic in strong drink 
as a beverage; or turn the attention of others to “ the vast con- 
cerns of an immortal scene.” No man has any right to live unto 
himself. It is a part of his own business to turn himself, and all 
others within the reach of his influence, into the strait and narrow 
way that leadeth unto life. If it seem to him the most doleful 
complaint that mortal can make—“ No man careth for my soul,” 
then it is his business that no one shall ever have reason to make 
that complaint personal to himself. 

Walking thus in the light of the golden rule, and heartily re- 
ceiving the gospel in the fullness of its principles, we shall have 
little difficulty in understanding how much is involved in the 
comprehensive command “to do our own business.” I have no 
fear that individuals, possessing the spirit of Harlan Page, will 
either give me improper advice, or be angry with me, if I do not 
see fit to follow it ; nor that they will be busy-bodies in what does 
not concern them; nor that their tongues will feel the abiding 
force of any law, in conflict with that of Christian kindness. 

The text, thus explained, seems to me to justify the following 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Christianity expects all, who walk in her light, to walk by 
the rule of wisdom and love. 

And as this rule is more frequently violated by the tongue than 
in any other way, so to this member, and to the causes that set it 
in motion, Christianity directs special attention. It was mainly 
on account of evils, arising from this source, in the church at 
Thessolonica, that Paul was moved to give the earnest direction 
found in the text. There were professed Christians there at that 
time, who, because they were idle, became great talkers. Ob- 
serving the conduct of others more than their own, they seem to 
have, got improperly excited. And all this arose from an im- 
pression that the second advent of Christ was at hand, and 
hence, in expectation that the world would soon come to an end, 
“3 seem to have left off work and gone to talking. 

here was, less than a hundred years ago, a day of remark- 
able gloom and darkness, still known as “ the dark day”—a day 
when the light of the sun was slowly extinguished as if by an 
eclipse. The legislature of Connecticut was at that time in ses- 
sion ; and as its members saw this unexpected and unaccount- 
able darkness coming on, they shared in the general awe and 
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terror. It was supposed by many that the last day—the day of 
judgment—had come. Some one, in the consternation of the 
hour, moved an adjournment. Then there arose an old Puritan 
legislator, Davenport of Stamford, and said, that “if the last 
day had come, He desired to be found in his place, and doing his 
duty ;” and therefore moved that candles be brought in, so that 
the house could proceed with its duty. There was quietness in 
that man’s mind; the quietness of heavenly wisdom, and of in- 
telligent obedience to present duty. 

And if you desire to know what, in the view of Paul, is the 
course of thought and effort, which will preserve us amidst the 


snares of life, you have it in the following words, found in the 


same epistle with the text (1 Thess. v. 14-22): 

“Tell me, can a life, moulded by the spirit of these passages, 
be otherwise than useful and noble ?” 

2. This brings us to another conclusion, clearly authorized by 
the text, viz: That the habit of industry, in some lawful calling, 
is, next to the fear of God, the best safeguard against the in- 
roads of evil, both in respect to individuals and communities. 

An idle man is a dangerous man, because the nervous excite- 
ment, which, in an industrious man is thrown off in regular 
labor, leaving the system in a healthy quietness, in an idle man, 
stimulates in the line of greater self-indulgence. It is like the 
accumulation of steam without a safety-valve. And hence all 
who pursue a regular employment on christian ag are 
safe and useful memuvers of society, while the idle, like un- 
drained marshes, will work only to its injury. Let the mind 
and heart and hands be fully and rightly employed, and individ- 
uals will have no time to act the part of busy-bodies in other 
men’s matters, or attend to those that have; nor can they stop to 
engage in vain speculations. That the Lord Jesus Christ will come 
again to be admired in all them that believe, is a fact which the 
devout Christian receives with all thankfulness ; but instead of 
wasting his time in settling the day or the manner, about which 
the Sacred Scriptures give us no certain light, he is rather im- 
pelled by it to do up the work of life, and to do it well, being 
assured of the blessedness of that servant whom his Lord, when 
he cometh, shall find so doing. But this was not the course of 
some of the Christians at Thessalonica, till Paul corrected their 
mistake, and gave them better views. And who are the men 
that go into the spiritualism of the present day? Without any 
personal knowledge of them, I venture to say, that in a very 
serious sense at least, they are idle; for the mind may be busy 
in vain imaginations ; and though the pen: be active in putting 
those airy nothings into seemingly substantial forms, yet it is em- 
ployment that no more satisfies the cravings of an healthy mind 
than syllabub can satisfy the hunger of a laboring man. And so 
the activity itself has much the effect of idleness in giving greater 
energy to the corruption of the heart. 
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It is, therefore, a good rule, given by the apostle, that “if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.” There is something in 
a proper devotion to a lawful calling, which gives the spirit of 
order to all the workings of the mind, and to all the exhibitions 
of the life. 

8. Another conclusion, justified by the text, is, that a proper 
a of Christian character cannot be made without study- 
ing for it. 

"Pil a true plan is devised for the conduct of the Christian life, 
no one of course can be rooted and grounded in the truth. Till 
this is done, all are liable to be blown about by every wind of 
doctrine. The tongue will speak as whim, or caprice, or resent- 
ment shall happen to have the ascendency. We must study to 
be quiet before we can be so on reliable grounds. 

his conviction will be deepened within us when we come to 
consider how many are living an aimless life; how few are im- 
proving in spirit and manner, as the result of a well-defined plan 
for the purpose ; how few feel any responsibility to be better at 
night than they were in the morning ; how many practically say, 
- Our tongues are our own : who shall lord it over us?” And so 
it comes to pass, that multitudes are nothing better, but rather 
growing worse from one year to another, notwithstanding all the 
appliances of the gospel. There is no proper rule to regulate the 
hristian life. He who once thought much of a weekly social 
devotional exercise, did not regard a steady attendance as an in- 
dispensable nourisher of his spiritual life, but because at the 
time his feelings were in harmony with it. The plan was not the 
result of study, or of due consideration of what was needful to 
keep up the flame of devotion. For since then he has been 
drifting off—there is no anchor to his soul, that holds it—no 
fixed principles that regulate his Christian responsibilities—and 
he continues to float, as prejudice or caprice shall direct. What 
a world of meaning there is in this brief statement of Paul re- 
specting a once promising professor of religion in his day: 
“ Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world.” 
Christianity had no strong root in his heart, because he had not 
well studied himself and his wants. The love of the world was 
there and drew him away just as soon as the pressure of a recent 
religious interest was withdrawn. 

With these facts before us, may we not say, that Christians 
will never attain to that quietness and confidence which is their 
strength, unless they study for it. 

4. We may fairly conclude, also, that the business of the whole 
world will be well and truly done, when every man well and 
truly does his own business, and not till then. 

- The world wi!l not do its duty by the mere declamation of a 
few reformers. But let each man, woman, and child become 
quiet, as the result of a thorough study and practice of family 
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duty, and soon the light of a glorious reformation will go through 
all the earth, and its words to the end of the world. Let the 
woman of Samaria repent, and in view of the wonder, not a few 
in the same city will repent also. Public changes in sentiment 
and feeling depend on the individual. _ never repent in the 
mass, but separately and alone. Let each individual, therefore, 
light his candle and put it on the candlestick, then, and not till 
then, will all the dwellings of the earth be full of light. 


PRR ON SR REN FR ERR ERE D 


WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH. 
“By whom shall Jacob arise ? for he is small.”—Awos vii. 2. 


As uttered by the prophet, this may be regarded as the lan- 
guage of complaint, of sorrow, of despondency; and yet also of 
—s of hope, and of prayer. 

acob symbolizes the church; and there may be in the church 
certain elements of weakness. A church may be weak because 
its numbers are few, poor, and scattered, and without much 
worldly influence; but there are other elements of weakness, 
which render the most numerous and wealthy and compact 
church weak indeed. One of these is inactivity, an inactive 
church must be weak. As exercise is essential to health, so activ- 
ity in the cause of Christ is essential to spiritual health and 
growth; and the church that would be strong must be active. 
You must work if you would grow! 

Another element of weakness is worldliness ; and the inactive 
church is sure to be worldly. And then follows illiberality. 
When nothing is done, little is given. Then prayer is restrained ; 
the closet is forsaken ; the family altar is deserted; and the so- 
cial circle of prayer is not frequented. And how weak must be 
that church which is worldly, illiberal, and prayerless ! 

The church may be weakened too, by the neglect of discipline. 
Thus the standard of piety becomes low, and there is but little 
difference between the church and the world. In view of these 
things we may ask, “ By whom shall Jacob arise? for he is 
small.” And we may use these words as expressive of complaint, 
of sorrow, of despondency ; and yet too of inquiry, of hope, and 
of prayer, as did Amos. 

And the prayer is for strength, that Jacob may arise and be 
strong. And strength does not consist wholly in numbers, nor 
wealth, nor influence ; may be few, and poor, and scattered, and 
yet be strong. The elements of strength are these: Union—a 
united people are strong, for union is strength; love—love to 
Christ, to each other, to the souls of men—a loving people are 
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strong; faith—confidence in God as the founder and Saviour of 
Zion; a faithful, confiding — are strong; zeal—a zealous 
people are strong; activity, effort—an active, laborious people 
are strong; liberality—a giving people are strong; prayer—a 
prayerful people are strong, for prayer prevails with God ; it 
moves the hand that moves the world. 

But by whom shall Jacob arise and become strong‘ By God 
only; and yet he will use the church’s instrumentality in this 
work. He may raise up some special leader for the work ; but 
usually he employs her present ee and members. He arouses 
them to a sense of their personal responsibilities and duties. He 
leads every one to feel that there is work for him to do, and he 
constrains each one to do his own proper work ; to repent of' his 
deadness and worldliness, and return unto God. And then he 
pours out a spirit of grace and of supplication, and leads to earnest- 
ness and importunity in prayer. Then he blesses his word and 
ordinances ; and he answers prayer ; revives his work ; souls are 
converted ; and Zion arises and puts on strength, she arises and 
shines, because the glory of Christ rises upon her. Thus it is that 
Jacob, though small, is made strong; and he shall thus wax 
stronger and stronger. 

Now let us remember that every one who is connected with 
the church also adds either to its weakness or its strength. If 
we are inactive, worldly, illiberal, prayerless, then we take just 
so much from the strength of the A san and add just so much 
to its weakness. Alas, were all like us, how small and weak 
must Jacob be! But if we abound in love, and faith, and zeal, 
and effort, and liberality, and prayer, and also keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bonds of peace, then we add to the strength of 
the church. O how strong and vigorous would Zion be, did all 
possess and manifest this spirit! O let us so live that the church 
shall be stronger, and better, and purer for our connection with 
it. And let us never despair. Jacob shall arise! And with 
God’s help, whatever is needful to be done can be done. Though 
numbers may be few, and wealth not abundant, yet what ought 
to be done can be done! Where there is a will, there is a way! 


—New York Observer. 
W.J.M. 








